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SECRET WEAPON that would go far toward winning the war this year is being 
rushed to completion in the west. Germans are believed to be working 
on the same type of machine which operates on electronic principles. 


GUESSES ON INVASION by military leaders in London give it an 80% chance of 
success before summer is over. 


DIES' COMMITTEE is expected to die with present Congress, in view of Chai'r- 
man's retirement and election casualties among its members. Watch 
for heavy fireworks from it before then . . . particularly Dies' re- 
port on ‘government officials to be released next month (see p. 9). 


FATHER ORLEMANSKI'S VISIT to Soviet Russia was engineered by the CIO political 
action committee in the hope of influencing the Polish-American vote 
to "Go Roosevelt" next November (see Dome for March 27). Indica- 
tions are that Father Orlemanski was innocent of these motives behind 
his trip while Stalin was led to believe he was meeting with an im- 
portant leader of Polish-Americans. The State Department didn't come 
away from this incident with clean hands. 


FAMILY SQUABBLE between War Foods' Chief Marvin Jones and OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles is bringing both of them up to the White House for a 
lecture. Jones is peeved about Bowles' "over-—optimistic" outlook 
on food for 1945. Each wants to know who the heck really has the 
authority on rationing. 


FARMER—OWNED COOPERATIVES increased their membership by 250,000 last year, and 
did $940,000,000 worth of. new business. 


OPA LAW will be extended for a year with few, or no, changes, according to 
Capitol Hill thinking on May 24. 


LEND-LEASE TRACTORS are going to undermine the "proletarian spirit" unless 
higher-ups in the USSR watch out. It seems that all the farm tractors 
sent to Russia are consigned to the Commissars (i.e. commissioners) 
of Agriculture in each region who then sell them to the farmers. It 
seems that 15% of the purchase price goes to the Commissar as a sort 
of commission fee. The State Treasury gets the balance. 


THIS ISN'T intended to be a book-review column. But, if possible read Lewis 
Mumford's "The Condition of Man", just published. "We must learn 
afresh," he points out, "that the individual can assume his full 
stature only in the community and that the community's noblest product 
is the fully developed individual". Mumford's book is definitely 
"news", with long values. 


BEVERIDGE PLAN for social insurance and special government payments to widows, 
orphans and disabled will.come up to British Parliament for action 
this fall, and stands a good chance of adoption. 

ENGLISH BIRTH RATE last year was the highest since 1928, but the marriage 
rate was the lowest since 1926. 

TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGES will mean fewer vegetables for city markets this year 
and next. All the more reason for city and town people to put ina 
victory garden. 

AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION may become one of jobs of the Bureau of Public Roads after 
the war. This division of the Federal Works Agency already has plans on 
paper for system of roadside landing strips and is dickering with con- 
gressional committees for appropriations to carry on with actual con- 
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"We all have faith in those engines!”’ 


HE pilot of a Boeing Flying Fort- 

ress wrote the following about 

his bomber and the Studebaker-built 

Wright Cyclone engines that power it: 

“I fly one every day and think there 

is no other ship her equal. We all 

have faith in those Cyclone engines.” 

Studebaker, famous for its peace- 

time motor cars and trucks, has al- 

ready built tens of thousands of the 

mighty power plants with which the 

Flying Fortress has winged its way 
to world-wide victories. 

But Studebaker realizes that this 
great four-engine Boeing bomber is 
merely part of an all-star team of 
other bombers, fighters, seaplanes, 


Studebaker 


transports and observation planes 
that makes America’s air might so 
effective. 

All the valiant men and women of 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces, 
the Coast Guard and the Marine 
Corps know thatthe success of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces depends upon 
teamwork, } 

There is glory enough in decisive 
victory to give everyone who helps 
a share. And so Studebaker workers 
proudly and steadfastly keep on pro- 
ducing Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress—big, 
multiple-drive military trucks—and 
other vital war matériel. 


"s future and your own. 
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BUILDS WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE BOEING FLYING FORTRESS _ 
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Samuel Morse’s Aladdin’s Lamp 


ENERAE LaFayette, posing in the 
White House for his portrait, re- 
laxed. The painter, Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, turned to receive a 

letter from a servant. It told him his 
wife had died. 

But so slow was. communication in 
those early roth century years that Mrs. 
Morse already had been buried when the 
husband learned of her death. 

That incident was the forerunner of in- 
vention of the telegraph, celebrated last 
week by a capitol hill observance of the 
tooth anniversary of Morse’s achieve- 
ment. So too was it the germ of wireless 
and modern radio—the emotional shock 
that led to today’s amazing vista of fire- 
less cooking, radar, television, telephones 
in automobiles, and countless other possi- 
bilities. 

As Morse turned back to his easel, his 
grief hardened into determination to do 
something about the slowness of commu- 
nication, Years later, on May 24, 1844, 
a group of dignitaries assembled in the 
old Supreme Court chambers (then a part 
of the capitol) to watch him tap out the 
first message ever to go over wires— 
“What hath God wrought!” 

Except for personalities and modern 
dress, last week’s observance was much 
like that fateful moment 100 years ago. 
Ernest E. Norris, president of the South- 
ern Railway Gompany, formerly a teleg- 
rapher, sent the same message to Balti- 
more, using the very instrument Morse 
had used. There it was received and sent 
back by R. B. White, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
also a former telegrapher. 

Afterward, with Congressmen partici- 
pating, Miss Leila Livingston Morse of 
Washington, D. C., granddaughter of the 
inventor, unveiled a plaque to his memory 
in the Capitol’s rotunda, and the famous 





Wide World 


WALKIE-TALKIE. Pocket sizes are in the offing. 





Wide World 


message was sent ’round the world in two 
directions by the Army Signal Corps, 
naval stations and ships at sea. 

Modern speed in that transmission was 

typical of progress in the field of commu- 
nications and electronics since Morse’s 
day despite obstacles, disappointments, 
and discouragements that beset such in- 
ventors through the years just as they 
had Morse. Despairing of ever getting 
financial backing, he was ready to give up 
when Annie Ellsworth, daughter of the 
U. S. Commissioner of patents, informed 
him Congress, in its closing session, had 
voted $30,000 for his Baltimore to Wash- 
ington telegraph line. As a reward, Morse 
promised that she could select the first 
message to be transmitted. 
She culled it from the: Bible and it was 
prophetic then, as now. For because of the 
telegraph the telephone was devel- 
oped. Because of the telephone, 
wireless came into being. Because 
of wireless, radio startled the world. 
And because of radio, engineers 
today predict that within six years 
television will be a reality in most 
parts of the country. 

Already automobiles have been 
equipped with telephones, al- 
though their use has been re- 
stricted to federal law enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Ultimately similar conveniences 
probably will be available for pri- 
vate cars. Telephonic communica- 





tion between ships at sea and shore sta- 
tions, between trains and home or office 
will be improved. Dialing a long distance 
number from your home also is in the cards. 

Already short wave radio communica- 
tion is in use on some American railroads. 
After the war, most carriers will be so 
equipped as a safety measure. On freight 
trains, for example, this will enable brake- 
men on rear end cars to communicate 
with the engineer many car lengths ahead 


| without making the hazardous trip over 


boxcars. It also affords instant communi- 
cation with engineers in case of accident. 
After the war frequency modulation 
(F. M. as it is called) will afford radio 
listeners more clear reception and elimi- 
nate static. New refinements and im- 
provements also are in the offing in trans- 
mission of photographs by wire. In the 
last 10 years the size of such transmit- 
ting and receiving equipment has been 
reduced more than one-half in size and 
the quality of pictures are improved. 
And laboratories for several years have 
been improving telephones that would re- 
cord the message at the receiving end even 
though no one was there to answer. 
Walkie-talkies, essential war communi- 
cation devices, may find a niche in peace- 
time life whereby pedestrians will carry 
small pocket sized radios with tubes the 
size of peanuts through which they will be 
able to communicate with home or office. 
And because of Morse’s invention, post 
war phonographs may play music from 
spools of wire instead of records. Elec- 
tronic engineers say that isn’t all. They 
are looking to the day when a flick of the 
radio dial also will supply heat for the 
home; power for lights or maybe for your 
automobile and cold for the refrigerator. 
Thus science and invention continue to 
build a monument in communications to 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse. 


Wide World 


FIRST INSTRUMENT. It worked 100 years Joter. 











The railroad lobby in Washington, never 
puny or shrinking, assumed the appear- 
ance of a convention as the time neared 
for a showdown on Rep. Lyle H. Boren’s 
bill to knock out the reduced rate for 
Government passengers and freight on 
land-grant railroads. The measure, if it 
jumps both House and Senate hurdles and 
becomes law, will bring about a staggering 
increase in the cost of transporting troops 
and war materials. 

The Oklahoma congressman introduced 
his bill last February. In effect, it would 
wipe out original agreements under which 
land-grant lines received Government 
bounties during the great railroad build- 
ing era of 1851 to 1870. In return for 
land grants, these lines agreed to carry 
Government business at 50% of the 





Government is working a hardship on 
private shippers by keeping their rates 


higher than they otherwise might be; and ~ 


that it is working a hardship on the lines 
which did not receive land bounties from 
the Government because they have to 
equalize rates to meet competition of 
land-grant lines for Government business. 
The railroad lobby is getting pretty 
solid backing from all heavy shipping in- 
dustries in the drive to pass the bill. 


* * * 


Crimson “Buddy” poppies bloomed in 
lapels across the land as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars staged their annual poppy 
drive in support of their charitable works 
just before Memorial Day. President 
Roosevelt, as usual, bought the first one. 


BUDDIES—President buys first “Buddy” poppy from orphan fot to open VFW's annual drive. 


standard rates and this reduction has pre- 
vailed to the present time. The House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee reported the Boren bill favorably 


on May 2 and it was subsequently given, 


a favored position on the calendar to be 
called up at the first opportunity. 
Land-grant lines have about 18,000 
miles out of a total of 240,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States. They re- 
ceived original grants of 180,000,000 
acres, estimated to have had an average 


value of 97¢ an acre. Supporters of the ~ 


bill point out that savings to Uncle Sam 
in reduced transportation costs since Pearl 
Harbor have exceeded the original value 
of the grants many times over. They 
argue that with 75% of all traffic now 
Uncle Sam’s, the reduced rate for the 


Selected for a share in this rite was. 


winsome Phyllis Fay Firebaugh, 6-year- 
old daughter of a deceased veteran of 
World War I, from the VFW’s National 
Home for Widows and Orphans, in Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan. Both the president and 
Phyllis Fay were solemn as she perched 
on his desk in the White House and de- 
livered his poppy. A goal of 12 million 
poppies was set for the 1944 sale. 


* * * 


Betty Layman, 14-year-old daughter 
of a Bethesda, Maryland farmer, trimly 
clad in slacks and shirt-waist, climbed 
into the tractor seat, tripped.a hydraulic 
lever daintily with one finger, shifted 
gears with practiced ease, and calmly pro- 
ceeded to plow a double furrow across the 
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field with the precision of a veteran. 

The shirt-sleeved crowd of industrial- 
ists, bankers, Government experts and 
Latin-American diplomats gave her a nice 
round of applause. 

Betty was the star performer at a farm 
machinery demonstration staged by Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., at the company’s demon- 
stration grounds near Bethesda, 15 miles 
out from Washington. It was in effect a 
preview of mechanized developments de- 
signed, in the words of Harry Ferguson, 
to “free farmers from slavery.” Post war 
goal, he said, is the distribution of a bil- 
lion tractors and farm implements all over 
the world and the elimination of animal 
power on farms. 

Guests of honor were the ambassadors 
and commercial ang agricultural attaches 
of a dozen Latin-American republics. Also 
present was Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp. 


* * * 


It was a little thing, but Maury Mave- 
rick, boss of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, gave a neat example of how to 
rub Congress the right way in a statement 
before a Senate Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee on his agency’s battle to keep big 
business from gobbling up the little fel- 
lows. “We will fight for the will of Con- 
gress,” he said, “which is to save small 
business.” His tact in giving credit to the 
lawmakers and casting himself in the role 
of their hired man didn’t harm his future 
relations with those who handle the purse 
and make the rules. 


ia ih Me 


Rep. Sol Bloom of New York, whose 
career has carried him from the presenta- 
tion of “Little Egypt” at Chicago’s ‘Co- 
lumbian Exposition a half century ago to 
the desk of a statesman as chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
tells all about it in his new book, “Our 
Heritage,” just out. ... Beatrice Fairfax, 
the grand old lady of the lovelorn and one 
of Washington’s most picturesque charac- 
ters, also has a new book, “Ladies, Now 
and Then.” It’s the story of newspaper 
gals in the old days and heart problems 
then and now. . . . War Food Adminis- 
tration says the 1944 supply of onions will 
be plentiful but “beefsteak smothered in 
onions will depend upon the availability 
of beefsteak.” However, civilian meat 
consumption for the first half of the year 
is at a rate well ahead of 1942 and 1943. 
. . - Classified ads in War Times, em- 
ployes’ paper at the War Department, 
reflect the baby boom. An advertiser of- 
fers to swap nylon hose for a tricycle; 
another would trade a tennis racquet and 
other articles for a Teeter-Babe.... 
Guards. were posted and admission cards 
required at a rare gem show in one of 
Washington’s better hotels. The socially 
elect jostled each other about as they 
“ohed” and “ahed” over the famous 
Jonker and Vargas diamonds and other 
dazzling items created to adorn beautiful 
women and snare careless war dollars. 
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Dogwood and Home 


Shoulder-rubbing invasion troops in 
England remember that the dogwood is 
blooming now, back home. Then they 
will look on its counterpart over there, 
without knowing it. The common Euro- 
pean dogwood masquerades under such 
names as prick-wood, skewer-wood, cornel 
and dogberry. The English make salves 
from the oil of the berries. They fashion 
ladder-spokes, wheel-work, skewers and 
forks from the wood. In England, dog- 
wood is planted in hedges, has dark red 
branches, egg-shaped leaves and flowers 
that are a dull white. 

Americans in the armed forces scattered 
all over the world find their thoughts con- 
verging on 60 species of dogwood, most 
of them in the Rocky Mountains, six na- 
tive to the Pacific Coast. The dwarf- 
cornel and bunch-berry variety billows 
white from Newfoundland to Alaska and 
south to Virginia and California. In rain 
and fog, in the quiet of the night and the 
clatter of the day, in anxiety and appre- 
hension they will think of spring in Amer- 
ica, and the dogwood in bloom against 
the new green of leaves. 





Tennessee fishing industry is develop- 
ing along the lakes formed in the river 
valley by TVA. There’s talk of a process- 
ing plant to turn gar, carp and some of 
the other non-edible species into fertilizer 
or protein feed supplement for livestock. 
Best catch this spring, or any other, is 
one of the big spoonbill catfish mothers. 
These piscatorial dames contain 10 or 12 
lbs. of roe that will, eventually, be sold 
to New Yorkers as “genuine caviar.” 


Hercules, 5400 H.P. 


“Hercules,” the Rock Island railroad’s 
new Diesel electric locomotive giant, first 
of nine to be delivered, has 5400 horse- 
power, is 190 feet long, and is geared for 
speeds up to 70 miles an hour in freight 
service. On its initial run “Hercules” left 
Chicago pulling 125 loaded freight cars, a 
train a mile and one-quarter long, carry- 
ing 4,600 tons of war freight. 





A Connecticut Parson, journeying 
down to officiate at the funeral of a friend, 
tells us that he was a little disturbed the 
other day when he was confronted by the 
undertaker, “To my startled eyes,” he 
said, “he seemed to have come straight 
from Dickens. His lanky form was en- 
cased in a rusty frock coat, his wrinkled, 
cadaverous face flaunted a pair of huge 
hexagonal eye-glasses and his bald head 
was topped by a high hat on which was 
draped a wide band of crepe. But,” our 


officiant went on, “if his appearance was 
startling, his actions were more so. Be- 
fore the casket was lowered he insisted on 
opening it so that relatives might have a 
last look, unsolicited. And when he closed 
the lid he bellowed a loud and fervent 
Amen. After the committal, he dropped a 
small cluster of forget-me-nots and sweet- 
alyssum in the grave, tipped his crepe- 
draped hat reverently and intoned a sono- 
rous ‘Good night, Beloved.’ ” 

Where, we asked wonderingly, had this 
singular figure appeared. 

“Brooklyn,” our informant answered. 


The wind that whips through the ever- 
green trees on the side of a mountain be- 
tween®*McConnellsburg and Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, has done a lot more 
than whip this winter and spring; 
it has inextricably entwined two 
flags, the Stars-and-Stripes and the 
Stars-and-Bars. The flags were 
placed there last Memorial Day in 
front of a stone that marks the 
grave of two soldiers of the South 
who lost their lives in the first 
battle between the States in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is all rather symbolical of the 
spirit of a ceremony that takes 
place at the stone each May 30. 
Sixty-six years after the battle on 
June 30, 1863, residents of Ful- 
ton County, through the Fulton 
County Historical Society, en- 
listed the cooperation of the Elliot 
Grays Chapter, Richmond, Va., 
and the North Carolina Division, 
United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, in the placing of the me- 
morial, dedicated on Memorial 
Day, 1929. Many from Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina 
and other Southern States at- 
tended the first services when 
speakers from both North and 
South were present and when 
guests from the South were enter- 
tained by the people of McCon- 
nellsburg at historic Fulton House, built 
in 1780, Since the dedication the Ameri- 
can Legion, after conducting services in 
a nearby church, parades to the stone, 
places wreaths and the two flags. The 
names of the fallen soldiers, W. B. Moore, 
of Virginia, and F. A. Shelton, of North 
Carolina, have become almost incidental 
in the ceremony, now called “the re- 
union” in Fulton County. 





Bees are working at $4 to $5 per col- 
ony among the apple orchards around 
Hagerstown, Md. Apple growers con- 
tract with bee-owners for use of the col- 


7 


onies during the blossom period. Only 
bees, the growers say, can properly fer- 
tilize an apple orchard, ensure a good 
crop. 


Garden of Eden, Wis. 


There used to be a Methodist minister, 
one of the pioneers of Wisconsin, who was 
convinced, after years of research, that 
the Garden of Eden isn’t where scholars 
think it is at all. It’s out in Trempealeau 
County, Wisconsin, if the Rev. David O. 
VanSlyke knew anything about it. And 
what he said he knew wasn’t born of senti- 
mental brooding. The preacher must have 
known considerable. In 1881, when he 
retired from active ministry, he turned to 
the writing of two booklets. He worked 
on them for nine years. One was about 
“Baptism,” the other on “The Garden of 
Eden.” People like the Eden book best. 

The. revered dominie used to sit for 
hours on end atop the rocky bluffs from 
which he could gaze down on Trempealeau 
prairie. “The Garden of Eden had four 





rivers,” he wrote, perhaps while on the 
mountain, “and so has Trempealeau prai- 
rie. It has the Mississippi to the south, 
the Trempealeau river to the west, Black 
river to the east and Beaver river bisect- 
ing it from north to south. Where else on 
earth can be found such a combination of 
four rivers in a valley?” 

The Mississippi, said Parson VanSlyke, 
was the Euphrates of the Bible story. He 
pointed out two promontories on the 
Father of Waters, near Trempealeau Vil- 
lage, insisting they were more than coun- 
terparts of the gates of the primitive 
Eden. On each cliff, he believed, once 
stood an angel with a flaming sword. 











Travel Pay for Miners 


WLB’s approval of new wage agreement 
paves way for return of pits to owners. 


Last obstacle to return of most soft 
coal mines to their owners has been re- 
moved by WLB’s approval of a portal 
to portal pay contract between operators 
and the United Mine Workers. 

The agreement calls for $8.50 a day for 
9 hours, including 45 minutes for travel- 
ing into and out of the mine, 15 minutes 
for lunch, and 8 hours’ mining. Each miner 
also will receive $40 as retroactive pay. 
Under the old contract miners received 
$7 for a 7 hour work day, exclusive of 
travel time. 

Settlement of the controversy after 13 
months of argument, studded by four 
general coal strikes and two periods of 
government operation, does not include 
those properties represented by the South- 
ern Coal Producers Association, which 
went to court over the miners’ demands 
for underground travel pay. 


Clothing Regulations 
OPA and WPB to allot cloth for low 
priced items in “acutely short supply.” 


OES Director Vinson says steps have 
been taken to assure a sufficient supply of 
low priced clothing to meet civilian needs. 

Admitting present price regulations en- 
courage over-finishing and upgrading of 
cloth while in the hands of the converter 
or finisher, he disclosed that OPA and 
WPB are revising these regulations to: 
(1) encourage more even distribution of 
goods between the high and low priced 
manufacturers, and (2) set aside “speci- 
fic yardages of cloth for manufacture of 
essential low-priced items which are now 
in acutely short supply.” 


International 


TAKING BABY TO WAR, Al Caponetti of Chi- 
cago reported for induction with his son be- 
cause wife was bedridden. Said the Army: Take 
him home and return tomorrow for induction. 


The Week at Home 











Sewell Avery, board chairman of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., filed a $1,000,- 
ooo libel suit in federal district court 
against Marshall Field, charging him with 
malicious publication of a defamatory ar- 
ticle in his Chicago Sun newspaper as a 
result of the Ward strike and government 
seizure of the plant. 


The Foremen’s War Effort 


Strike finally ends when military says 
work stoppage might endanger invasion. 


Some 3,500 foremen, pouting for bar- 
gaining rights, dallied in idleness in De- 
troit last week while every Yankee soldier 
in England was confined to barracks for a 
last minute checkup pending the life or 
death invasion of Hitler’s Europe. 

Then suddenly the strike ended After a 
WLB hearing in Washington where the 
military burned labor’s ears with scathing 
denouncements. Said Air Chief General 
Arnold: “The most severe setback since 
the air command's inception. It may even 
affect our invasion operations.” From 
Navy Secretary Forrestal: “Your action is 
endangering the lives of soldiers and sai- 
lors.” From WLB Chairman Davis: 
“Your conduct leads straight to disaster.” 

In ending the walkout the Foremen’s 
Association of America blamed the gov- 
ernment for not heeding its complaint, 
adding “we do not feel it (the strike) is 
right from a patriotic standpoint.” But 
the damage had been done. Guns and 
planes for Army and Navy were not pro- 
duced, ‘60,000 workers were idle for a 
time, and the Army lost 250 fighter planes 
because work stopped. 

But back in Washington, an AFL re- 
searcher told the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, that strikes have 
become “outmoded,” predicting closer 
post war relationship between management 
and labor with the latter surrendering 
the strike as a weapon but retaining it as 
a right. 


FDR Okays ILO 


Social and economic objectives drafted 


in Philadelphia OK’d at White House. 


President Roosevelt endorsed the 
worldwide social and economic programs 
drawn by delegates from 4o nations at 
the International Labor Organization con- 
ference in Philadelphia, (Pathfinder, 
May 1). 

Greeting 150 delegates at the White 
House last week, after the conference 
closed, the President promised U. S. A. 
“will do everything in its power” to pro- 
mote the aims laid down in Philadelphia. 
For the first time in history, he said, 
these objectives had been “set out in a 
form which could be adopted as a treaty 
by nations.” 
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Main points of the program were 
“wages and working conditions calculated 
to insure a just share of the fruits of 
progress to all, extension of social secur- 
ity, recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, provision for child welfare, 
and assurance of adequate educational and 
vocational opportunities.” 


Second Ward Plant Seized 


FDR orders subsidiary annexed as war 
work halts when WLB ruling is ignored. 


For the second time in a month the 
Army seized a Montgomery Ward & Co. 
plant under Presidential order. Latest 
government confiscation was the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co., Ward subsidiary at 
Springfield, Ill., which the Army took over 
last week following a 17-day strike that 
held up vital war production. 

AFL machinists had walked out over a 
dispute involving maintenance of mem- 
bership, same cause of the Ward strike in 
Chicago (Pathfinder, May 8). WLB had 
ruled for the Union in the case some nine 
months ago but the management refused 
to comply. 

WLB said the plant, which manufac- 
tures propellers, carburetors and gun 
mounts for military aircraft in addition to 
farm supplies and machinery, was engaged 
70% in war materials work. 





South Carolina Democrats adopted 
unanimously a reselution demanding the 
national Democratic party cease interfer- 
ing with states’ rights, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to negro voting and racial 
segregation. 


Discharge of Strikers Upheld 


WLB rules management has right to dis- 
cipline workers who break contracts. 


Right of employers to discipline work- 
ers who defy union contracts by striking 
was upheld by WLB. Norge Co., of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., had discharged 41 AFL 
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FIGHTING GUNS stud upper plane turret 
used at Sperry Service Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where soldiers are trained in aircraft fire con- 
trol operations with the most modern equipment. 
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GOOD MILK GURGLED DOWN THE DRAIN fo the tune of 1,000 gallons at the Georgia Pro- 
ducers’ Federation plant in Atlanta because ODT would not okay Sunday deliveries by the Co-op. 


members who walked out because the 
management would not fire a fellow em- 
ploye charged with producing too much 
under a piecework system. 

Reversing its Detroit regional board, 
WLB ruled the company had the right to 
discharge the strikers. Labor members 
dissented, but WLB vice chairman George 
W. Taylor voiced the majority opinion: 
“When the employes in this case struck 
in violation of the agreement, they sub- 
jected themselves to discipline by man- 
agement.” 

Taylor said the union’s demand for dis- 
charge of a fellow worker showed “a lack 
of understanding of the function of griev- 
ance procedure.” 


More sensational than any of the Dies 
Committee reports. That was the descrip- 
tion given by Rep. Martin Dies (D. Tex.) 
of his forthcoming denunciation of the 
New Deal, which he~will distribute to 
newspaper editors in the next two weeks. 
It’s going to be. a “clear picture of what 
has been going on in Washington,” said 
Dies, who will not seek re-election. 


Labor and Elections 


Dewey’s nomination “foregone conclu- 
sion” says Landon; FDR likely Demo. 


Republicans and Democrats ogled la- 
bor’s powerful voting bloc hopefully and 
questioningly last week as new evidence 
that it will be a dominant factor in the 
fall election rolled in from the West. 

There Rep. John M. Costello (D. Cal.), 
a member of the Dies committee, was 
licked for re-nomination and the CIO 


claimed the credit. Labor also had marked 
Rep. Martin Dies (D. Tex.) until he de- 
cided not to run again. Previously, la- 
bor’s vote influenced the defeat of Rep. 
Joe Starnes (D. Ala.). 

These developments and CIO President 
Murray’s appeal before a Chicago labor 
convention for Roosevelt’s re-election, 
were carefully noted by political seers, 
who: (1) saw FDR get more than enough 
convention votes to assure renomination; 
(2) heard Alf Landon forecast in Chicago 
that Gov. Thomas Dewey’s nomination 
was “a foregone conclusion,” and (3) 
wondered whether so long as CIO was 
openly in politics the AFL wouldn’t get 
into the campaign too, 


Increased rates for railroad freight 
and for less than carload lots for truckers 
have been denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which ordered present 
tariff schedules continued until Jan. 1, 
1945. Said ICC: “Added revenues that 
would result are not justified.” 


Vice President Wallace left last week 
for China as a “messenger” for the Presi- 
dent. He will confer with Chinese leaders 
on more aid for China and return before 
the Democratic convention with a first 
hand report from inside that country. 





The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany will increase premium rates on new 
insurance after June 1, with the excep- 
tion of two policies carrying limitations 
on age and amount. 
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EAST: Five Brattleboro, Vt., fire stations 
were empty when 60 volunteer firemen 
struck because an Amherst, Mass., man 
was named full-time chief at $2600 yearly. 

In Montpelier, Vt., Rep. Plumley (R. 
Vt.) charged the federal government was 
using the war as a “cloak to cover totali- 
tarianism.” 

The Communist Party met in New 
York City to dissolve its organization 
then form a new political educatioff asso- 
ciation to support FDR for a fourth term. 


MIDWEST: The Kansas City zoo sold 
Temple, 29 year old elephant to her for- 
mer trainer for $200 two years ago be- 
cause she was “slightly loco.” Now he 
has sold her to a circus for $4,000. 

The will of Kemper K. Knapp, 84, 
Chicago lawyer, bequeathed more than 
$1,000,000 to the University of Wisconsin. 

A Cleveland ration board clerk, Robert 
A. Dissauer, was arrested and charged 
with “feloniously~purloining” gas coupons 
representing 538,000 gallons. 

George Ade, 78, famous author and 
wit, died from a heart ailment at Kent- 
land, Ind. 

Internal Revenue Bureau agents seized 
a St. Louis laundry when the owner failed 
to pay $868 in income and social security 
taxes. 


SOUTH: Feed shortage in the Memphis 
area has prompted CCC to assign 15 car- 
loads of Canadian oats to that city. 

Universal and compulsory military 
training after the war would inspire a 
“proletarian revolution” said Dr. Charles 
E. Ellwood, Duke University, in Durham, 
N. C, 


WEST: Two Australian war brides, deter- 
mined to join their American soldier hus- 
bands here, were held in San Francisco as 
stowaways aboard a ship docking there. 

Conviction in Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
nine “Fundamentalists” believing in plural 
marriage, brought to 24 the number of 
cult members found guilty of cohabi- 
tation. 





International 
SWEET GIRL GRAD of Newark, N. J., Gram- 
mar School, was Mrs. J. Montone, 69, (right). 
Bus driver's “wotsa matter, cantcha read,” 
sent her to school. She wants to go further 











Shifting Tides 
Nazis pick new invasion chief as Allies 
reach accords with exiled governments. 


Germany climaxed last minute anti- 
invasion preparations by appointing Field 
Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, former 
commander in France and the low coun- 
tries (PATHFINDER May 8), supreme 
commander in the west, as the Allies 
moved to patch up remaining leaks in 
their political boat. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia, whose cab- 
inet has waged a continual war with the 
Partisans inside the country, submitted to 
British-U. S., pressure and prepared to 
form a neutral “unity” cabinet. Gen. 
Mikhailovitch, arch foe of Tito, was 
ousted as War Minister but retained as 
commander in chief of the Royal Yugo- 
slav Army. There also was a chance the 
new cabinet would include Partisan rep- 
resentation. 

A similar compromise was underway in 
London where the Polish Government in 
exile prepared to oust Gen. Sosnkowski, 
as commander in chief. His presence in 
the cabinet had been one of the chief 
points of friction between the Polish and 
Soviet governments. Anti-Semitism in the 
Polish Army was one of the reasons for 
proposed removal of Sosnkowski. Rumors 
also trickled out of Moscow that the Rus- 
sians were considering softening their de- 
mands concerning the Curzon line as the 
new Soviet-Polish frontier. 

Meanwhile formal preparations for civil 
administration in the countries on the in- 
vasion coast were concluded by Anglo- 
American agreements with the govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and Belgium. 
The possibility the Red Army may parti- 
cipate in the liberation of Norway was 
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HUMAN TORPEDO has 2-man crew which 
rides off on shell when the torpedo is shot. 





foreshadowed when the Soviet Union 
acted with the other two powers in the 
pact with the Norwegian government. The 
agreements provide that the exiled gov- 
ernments will take over civil rule as soon 
as military conditions permit. 

Only France, doorstep to Europe, was 
ignored, but the French Committee of 
Liberation, scorning Allied snubs, formal- 
ly proclaimed itself the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, declar- 
ing it was not bound by the Darlan-Clark 
agreement giving the Allies military au- 
thority over North Africa. 


Arctic Norway—The Silent Front 


Nazis in Finland may retire to northern 
Norway, 2,000 miles from homeland. 


Ever since Soviet-Finnish peace moves 
fell flat, Nazi General Dietl’s seven divi- 
sions in Finland have looked apprehen- 
sively toward Arctic Norway. With ships 
in the Baltic Sea a constant target for 
Allied bombers, a new Russian drive in 
Finland may force this bleak northern 
escape route upon the Germans. 

Norway has 600 miles of frontier with 
Finland. Nazi soldiers occupying this sin- 
ister land where for months the sun never 
rises, hate it more than any other region 
except the Russian front. Rows and rows 
of wooden crosses inscribed “We died for 
the Fatherland,” commemorate the sol- 
diers who committed suicide, demented by 
the loneliness of an Arctic tundra peopled 
by hostile Norsemen. 

Since 1940 the Nazis have built three 
roads linking the two countries. They are 
capable of carrying heavy traffic in the 
summer, but almost impassable in winter. 
The two most important Nazi bases in 
Norway connecting with the roads to 
Narvik are Kirkenes and Altenfjord, 
where the crippled Tirpitz and other 
ships lie in hiding. 

If an Allied invasion force lands in 
Norway even this road will be blocked to 
Nazis in Finland. The Nazi military com- 
mentator Captain Werner Stephen re- 
cently observed: “In Norway there is a 
continual feeling of awareness that the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands and their 
naval bases are no more than one night’s 
journey away, and that at dawn one fine 
morning an enemy armada might appear 
in front of the cliffs.” 


China’s Outlook 


China-Burma drives may open land sup- 
ply route. Central railroads imperilled. 


After seven ‘years of war with the Jap- 
anese, China’s prospects of increased aid 
brightened last week. Chinese troops, 
driving ahead in the Salween River sector 
of China, were 80 air miles from Myit- 
kyina, now under siege by General Stil- 
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well and General Merrill in Burma. Al- 
though the monsoon probably will strike 
before a juncture can be made, the twin 
drives kindle the possibility that the 
Burma Road, linked with the Ledo Road, 
might be opened this year. 

In eastern China, where the Japanese 
are seizing remaining sections of the rail- 
roads running north-south from Peiping 
to Hankow, and west from Haichow, the 
situation is still serious, although the 
Chinese have clung to Loyang longer 
than expected. 

Complete Jap Control of these rail- 
roads will facilitate further enemy pene- 
tration of the interior. 

Furthermore, with the main communi- 
cation lines through east-central China in 
the hands of the Japs an Allied landing 
on the coast of China would be more dif- 
ficult. 

Allied plans to defeat Japan from 
Chinese bases entails an ‘invasion from 
the east, since land and air routes to 
China could not supply sufficient ma- 
terial for such an undertaking. 

Thus, considering progress of the war 
in the Far East more unified strategy by 
China, Great Britain and the United 
States is hoped for with the arrival in 
Washington of a Chinese military mission 
to confer with the combined staffs. The 
last such mission departed in disgust a 
year ago after being continually excluded 
from top military conferences. 


American Soldiers, cleaning up Makin 
Island, in the Gilberts, unearthed Jap 
plans for invading Brazil in 1943. Maps 
showed six possible invasion routes, all 
dependent on Axis victory in the Mediter- 
ranean, and domination of the South At- 
lantic. Japanese fifth columnists were to 
help in capture of Brazil’s Atlantic coast, 
followed by swift thrusts northward at the 
Panama Canal and New Orleans, timed to 
coincide with invasion of California and 
western Mexico, from the Pacific. 
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NAZI BOY-SOLDIERS are left to hold Castle- 
forte, Italy, but they don't mind surrendering. 
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CHIN A—BURMA—INDIA: As Chinese 
troops pushed westward across the Salween 
“river in China, Myitkyina, principal Jap- 
anese base in North Burma 80 airmiles 
away, was encircled by Allied forces, The 
lightning offensives opened the way for 
eventual linking of the Ledo and Burma 
roads. In Honan Province the Chinese re- 
captured part of the Peiping-Hankow R.R. 


AIR WAR: The Allied air fleet 6,000 
strong,~threw the heaviest mass attack of 
the war at the enemy's Atlantic wall, 
pounding 19 rail junctions and eight air 
fields, hitting one 150-mile stretch with 
8,000 tons of explosives. Later 3,000 planes 
bombed and ground-strafed over 300 loco- 
motives and vital links in the Nazi transport 
system at a cost of 57 Allied planes. 


ITALY: The Allies pushed past fortifica- 
tions that had stymied them for months, 
The Gustav Line crumbled and disappeared, 
whole sections of the Adolf Hitler line 
broke under the mighty drive. By the end 
of the week American Forces had captured 
Fondi, were a few airmiles away from the 
Anzio beachhead. Three reasons lay behind 
the vigor of the new offensive—increased 
power, a narrowed concentrated front, and 
spring weather. 

PACIFIC: Gen. MacArthur’s Forces 
made a leap-frog landing at Sarmi and the 
Wadke Islands, west of U. S., bases on 
northern New Guinea, which brought them 
125 miles closer to the Philippines, while 
the 14th AAF in China swooped down from 
the other side to raid Pratas Island south- 
east of Hong Kong and 275 miles from 
Luzon. Surabaya, main Jap naval base and 
oil center in the Netherlands East Indies 
was hit by carrier planes from a combined 
British-U. S.-French Force, 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. inc. 
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epublican Congressmen, Sen- 
ators and Gevernors from 30 states have told 
Pathfinder editors that they will oppose a 
third term for any future president, even 
though he be from their own party. U. S. 
Senators, in the Demgcratic column, from 
Virginia, Maryland, Colorado, Texas, Mon- 
tana, Iowa, South Carolina and North Car- 
olina have come out flat-footedly in favor 
of an “anti-third term” amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Last month, in view of the shouting against 
President Roosevelt’s third—and probable 
bid for a fourth term, Pathfinder set out to 
survey the elected Republican representatives 
in the House, Senate and gubernatorial man- 
sions and find out how they would feel 
about a third term FOR A REPUBLICAN. 

During the first two weeks after the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed, 94 of them wrote and 
wired back promises to oppose a third term 
for dny future Republican president. Scores 
of newspaper editors in the east, west and 
south chimed in with the same promise. 
Then, along came the Democratic Senators 
in favor of the constitutional amendment. 

Three questions were asked in Pathfinder’s 
questionnaire: 

1. Are you opposed, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to a third (or fourth) term? 

2..1f a Republican President is elected in 
1944 and seeks a third term in 1952, will you 
unconditionally pledge yourself to fight his 
nomination and election? 

3. Will you actively support an anti-third 
term amendment to the Constitution? 

This approach to the problem of Presiden- 
tial tenure was suggested in an editorial by 
James L. Wick in the Niles, Ohio, Daily 
Times. So, Mr. Wick was engaged by Path- 
finder to make the survey. 

The vigorous, unqualified answers of 
the Republican leaders, may indicate a 
considerable movement underway to in- 
corporate an anti-third term pledge in the 
1944 platform of the Republican party to 
be written in Chicago after June 26. 

The response would also seem to fore- 
east that, if a Republican president is 
elected in 1944, he is unlikely to give 
serious consideration to any attempt to 
seek a third term in 1952. 

The Republicans, having precluded a 
third term for their own president, would 
thus have every incentive to propose to the 
states an amendment which would preclude 
a tenure of office of more than eight years 
for a president from any other party. 

Excerpts from some of the replies to 
Mr. Wick’s questionnaire follow: 

JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
leader of the House of Representatives, who 
will be permanent Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention: “I think two 
terms are enough for any man and I would 
oppose any Republican who sought more 
than two terms. That was one reason why 
I was against Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, 
although he had a better argument because 
he had been out of office for four years.” 

JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio: 
“The best argument I know against a third 
term is the fact that the only man who ever 
held one now seems to be seeking his fourth.” 

DWIGHT GRISWOLD, Governor of 


Minority, 
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Nebraska: “I want to see a man chosen as 
President next year who has absolutely no 
intention of ever being a candidate again. 
Any official will do a better job if he is not 
thinking of his own popularity and of his 
own re-election.” 

The theme that the next President should 
agree not to serve more than four years, 
because of the importance of making un- 
popular decisions during the post war adjust- 
ment was a recurring note in a number of 
letters, including those from 
Senators Vandenberg, 
(Mich); Buck, (Del.); 
Hawkes, (N. J.); Governor 
Bricker, and a number of 
Representatives, An impres- 
sive minority prefer a limit 
of one 6-year term to two 
4-year terms. 

B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Governor of Iowa: “A Con- 
stitutional amendment .. . 
will prevent an_ individual 
from developing a personal 
delusion of indispensability 
- . « and from using the 
power of his office to secure 
perpetual succession. It is vi- 
tal to our form of govern- 
ment that the vast power 
and control of the office of 
President be periodically 
changed if popular govern- 
ment and its responsibilities 
and benefits are to continue. 
This applies irrespective of 
the political party involved 
or any alleged emergency. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Sena- 
tor from Kansas: “Having 
witnessed what a third term 
President can do in building 
up political machinery in executive and ju- 
dicial branches of government, I am ready 
to support submission of an amendment lim- 
iting any President to two terms.” 

ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio: 
“Answering your question, I am opposed as 
a matter of principle to any man serving as 
President for more than 8 years, and I will 
certainly support* an anti-third term amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I will oppose the 
nomination and election of any man for a 
third term.” 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Conn. Con- 
gresswoman: “I am inclined to believe that 
this will be a dead issue after Nov. 7. A 
great many Americans opposed the third 
term on grounds of theory and tradition in 
1940. Now I believe the vast majority of 
Americans—Republicans, Progressives, Inde- 
pendents and sincere Democrats—oppose it 
on the basis of fact and experience. . . . The 
memory of the people, the record of the first 
and only third term in our history, will do 
more to prevent a recurrence of this break 











with tradition than any written or spoken§ 2. 
pledge by any man or party.” elect: 

A. C. SCHIFFLER, W. Va. Congressman; § seeks 
“There is a marked distinction between of 3. 
cupying this powerful position for more thay @tutio 
two terms, and of occuping any other officgdiierm. 
in our National Government. Aside from Jo 


precedent which has been sacredly obse T ha 
in the past, the practice of permitting amor a 
individual to continue in office with all thefor a 
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United States, will inevitably destroy the 
fundamental of our government.” 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBURG, Senator 
from Michigan: “I am opposed to extended 
tenure (beyond eight years) for any Pres 
ident whether he is a Democrat or a Repub 
lican or anything else. « 

“I should favor a two tenure limitation 
plank in the next Republican platform. «+ 
I think the next President of the United 
States will confront such staggering response W 
bilities ..... that I have frequently said 
that the Republican nominee for President 
might well assert in advance that he ¥ 
serve for but one term. .. . the suggestion 
will indicate how completely I agree Wi 
your general thesis regarding a limitation 
upon Presidential tenure for Republicans # 
well as Democrats.” 

WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., Senator from 
Maine: “I have no hesitation in answerimgj EA 










your three questions. . Bress1 
1. I am opposed on principle to a third of en 
y 1 


a fourth term for any President. 















2. I will oppose the nomination and the 
election of any Republican President who 
‘ressman: gseeks a third or a fourth term. 

‘ween oc. 3. If it is necessary to amend the Consti- 
nore thay@tution in order to stop a third or a fourth 
her offic m, I will support such an amendment.” 

from JOHN THOMAS, Senator from Idaho: 
obse have always been opposed to a third term 
tting amywor a President, whether he is a Republican 
h all or a Democrat. My objection is not to any 
cy of the particular occupant of the White House, but 


r spoken 


to the policy of perpetuity in office I shall 
be glad to support an appropriate amendment 
to the Constitution limiting the tenure of 
Office of a President.” 

ALBERT W. HAWKES, Senator from 
New Jersey: “I am and would be strongly 
opposed to and resist a third term in the 

Presidency for any Republican. Perpetuation 
mM. «#4 in office with its consequent building of bu- 
> Unite@iteaucracy and political power opposed to the 
respons § welfare of the people should be made impos- 
ntly sai@@sible by a constitutional amendment. If we 
President could establish a six year term for the Presi- 
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he dency and other high offices the representa-_ 


iggestionf tives of the people would be more likely to 
ree with Vote for what is right rather than what might 
imitations te-elect them. Many states have seen the 
licans 8% Wisdom of preventing Governors from suc- 
ceeding themselves preventing building a polit- 
ical machine inimical to citizens’ interests.” 
EARL C. MICHENER, Michigan Con- 
gféssman: “I am in sympathy with the ob- 
Jectives referred to. I have always opposed 
4 third term for President, am now opposed 
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to a fourth term, and shall support whatever 
legislation is necessary to prevent a third 
term in the future. This position has noth- 
ing to do with partisan politics. It does not 
make any difference whether the President is 
elected as a Republican, Democrat, or New 
Dealer. The office of President carries with 
it so much power and patronage that in my 
judgment more than two terms in office 
might endanger our form of government.” 

CLARENCE J. BROWN, Ohio Congress- 
man: “A constitutional 
amendment should be adopted 
prohibiting any individual 
serving more thah two terms 
as President. Longer service 
in the Presidency endangers 
representative | government 
and should not be permitted, 
regardless of who the Presi- 
dent may be.” 

HARRIS ELLSWORTH, 
Oregon Congressman: “This 
must be our last experience 
with any administration using 
the federal treasury as a cam- 
paign fund for perpetuity in 
office. Temptation must be 
removed. That is why I am 
definitely in favor of a Con- 
stitutional amendment to 
limit Presidency to two terms 
of four years each.” 

A week after his first visit 
to the White House since 
1940, Sen. Burton K. Whee- 
ler, Democratic Senator from 
Wyoming, wired Pathfinder 
as follows: “I am wholeheart- 
edly in favor of an amend- 
ment barring more than two 
terms for any future presi- 
dent. I am not sure that I 
would prefer jimiting it to one term of six 
years.’ 

A general canvass of the Democratic party 
was not made in the Pathfinder survey. 
Expressions were obtained, however from 
several Senators of that party. Senators 
Harry F. Byrd, (Va.), Millard Tydings, 
(Md.), Edwin C. Johnson, (Colo.), and Lee 
O’Daniel declared openly for such an amend- 
ment. Johnson wired: “This republic is no 
longer safe since the tradition established by 
the founding fathers has been broken.” 

Other Democratic Senators who have 
openly expressed opposition to more than 
two terms for any President are: Guy Gil- 
lette, (Iowa), Carter Glass, (Va.), Josiah 
Bailey, (N.C.), Ellison D. Smith, (S.C.), and 
Robert R. Reynolds (N.C.). Others who may 
be labeled as “unenthusiastic” are: Senators 
George, (Ga.), McCarran, (Nev.), and Ben- 
nett Clark, (Mo.). 

Senator LaFollette, (Wisc.), author of the 
anti-third term resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate in 1928, may oppose a fourth term. 
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Republicans who oppose a third term 
for a future Republican President: 


California: Congressmen John Z. Anderson, 
Ward Johnson, Norris Poulson. 

Colorado: Governor John C. Vivian; Con- 
gressmen J. E. Chenoweth, W. S. Hill. 
Connecticut: Congressman Ranulf Compton, 
Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce. 
Delaware: Senator C. Douglass Buck. 
Idaho: Governor C. A. Bottolfsen; Senator 
John Thomas. 

Illinois: Governor D. H. Green; Gongress- 
men L. C. Arends, S. A. Day, Evan Howell, 
A. J. Johnson. 

Indiana: Senator R. E. Willis; Congressmen 
R. A. Grant, G. W. Gillie, F. A. Harness, R. 
S. Springer. 

Iowa: Governor B. B. Hickenlooper; Senator 
G. A. Wilson; Congressman John W, Gynne. 
Kansas: Senators Arthur Capper, C. M. 
Reed; Congressmen W. P. Lambertson, C. R. 
Hope, F. Carlson, Gov. A. F, Schoepel. 
Kentucky: Governor Simeon Willis. ¢ 
Maine: Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., Con- 
gressman Robert Hale. 

Massachusetts: Congressmen Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Christian A. Herter. 

Michigan: Senators Homer Ferguson, A. H. 
Vandenberg. Congressmen W. W. Blackney, 
F. L. Crawford, G. A. Dondero, B. J. Jonk- 
man, E. C. Michener, Py W. Shafer, R. O. 
Woodruff. 

Minnesota: Senator Joseph H. Ball; Con- 
gressmen W. H. Judd, Harold Knutson, J. P. 
O’Hara. 

Missouri: Congressmen Wat Arnold, Walter 
C. Ploeser, William C, Cole. 

Nebraska: Governor D. H. Griswold; Sen- 
ator K. S. Wherry; Congressmen H. H. 
Buffett, Karl Stefan, A. L. Miller. 

New Hampshire: Senator Styles Bridges. 
New Jersey: Senator Albert W. Hawkes; 
Congressman D. H. McLean. 

New York: Congressmen E. A. Hall, L. W. 
Hall, John Taber, C. E. Kilburn. 

North Dakota: Senator Gerald P. Nye; Con- 
gressman William Lemke. 

Ohio: Governor J. W. Bricker; Senators H. 
H. Burton, R. A. Taft; Congressmen C. J. 
Brown, H. P. Jeffrey, T. A. Jenkins, J. M. 
Vorys, C. H. Elston. 

Oregon: Governor Earl Snell; Congressmen 
Homer D. Angell, Harris Ellsworth. 
Pennsylvania: Governor E. Martin; Senator 
J. J. Davis; Congressmen C. H. Gross, T. B. 
Miller, L. H. Gavin. 
South Dakota: Senator H. J. Bushfield; Con- 
gressmen F. Case, K. E. Mundt. 

Tennessee: Congressmen John Jennings, Jr., 
B. Carroll Reece. 

Vermont: Congressman C. A. Plumley. 
Washington: Governor A. B, Langley. 

West Virginia: Congressman A. C. Schiffler. 
Wisconsin: Senator Alexander Wiley; Con- 
gressmen L. H. Smith, E, O’Konski, W. H. 
Stevenson. 

Wyoming: Senator E. V. Robertson, Con- 
gressman Frank A, Barrett. ‘ 











New Dehydration Method 


There’s an insulated, box-like object in 
a Vanderbilt University laboratory in 
Nashville, Tenn., that may revolutionize 
the food industry. It is a high-speed de- 
hydrator that removes moisture from 
vegetables and meat in 10 to 35 minutes. 
Present methods require from 20 to 30 
hours. 

Three engineers—F. M. Tiller, E. E. 
Litkinhouse and Wilfred Turbeville—be- 
gan to study dehydration methods in 
search of a faster process. The dehydra- 
tion oven they used is no innovation, but 
the method is, They discarded incan- 
descent light bulbs, substituted infra-red 
lamps spaced six inches apart. 

These infra-red lamps generated heat 
up-to 220 degrees, created a heat density 
of 2,500 B.T.U. per square foot. Pre- 
cookéd carrots, sliced to .044-inch, lost 
their moisture in 10 minutes. When cut 
in .25-inch slices they required 35 min- 
utes. Pork and beef, diced in quarter-inch 
squares, were dehydrated in 25 minutes. 

After completion of tests the engineers 
turned to designing two types of ovens, 
one for commercial use, one for house- 


wives. The commercial machine will be 
40 feet long, with 850 infra-red lamps and 
a capacity for 225 pounds of food per 
hour. The household oven, similar to the 
one used in the laboratory tests, is ex- 
pected to be placed on the market soon. 


A new bug catching machine, in- 
vented by Alexander Nisbet, Plainview, 
Tex., cotton farmer, fits on the front of a 
tractor, and blows insects into a sack. 
Last year one large cotton operator re- 
ported a bigger yield from go acres: on 
which he used Nisbet’s machine than on 
that part of the crop dusted by conven- 
tional methods. 


Power Step-up 


Mixing water and gasoline—plus a few 
secret intermediary steps—is the “gen- 
eral idea” being employed to give fighter 
planes an extra boost. United Aircraft 
Corporation has devised this method to 
force more power from plane engines. 

At least one flier in the Pacific last 
month credited this device with saving 
his life because it enabled him to pull out 
of a tight spot in a critical moment. 

Through a secret mixing process, water 
is combined with gasoline to absorb ex- 
cessive heat resulting from high compres- 
sion. By eliminating the “knock” in plane 
motors engineers are able to preserve, by 
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the use of water, much of the potential 
power of the plane’s engine. Thus extra 
“boosts’’ mean more power, greater speed. 
Indications are commercial airlines may 
employ the same principle on plane mo- 
tors after the war to facilitate take-offs of 
heavily-loaded transports. 





Wide World 


STRAWBERRY CAPPER that pinches tops off 
berries is invention of Arthur H. Morgan, Ten- 
nessee engineer (standing left). Run by elec- 
tricity, and it does the work of 125 persons. 














Sawdust Alcohol Booms 


Look for the next plant to make alcohol 
out of wood wastes to be located in the 
South, probably east Texas. That was the 
whisper in agricultural circles last week 


after WPB’s chief, Donald Nelson, 
okayed a $2,247,000 plant for the Willa- 
mette Valley Wood Chemical Company’s 
operation near Eugene, Ore. 

Reason. is that the U. S. Forest Service 
has almost completed a survey of that 
area, including Mississippi and Arkansas, 
to appraise the potentialities there. Other 
studies also are in progress in the mid- 
Appalachian area, particularly North 
Carolina, 

Nelson’s approval of the Oregon project 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 7) ended a bitter be- 
hind the scenes scrap in WPB between 
industrial alcohol interests and agricul- 
tural leaders. The former successfully 
blocked the undertaking for months, fear- 
ing the wood waste process would put 
them out of business. 

Alcohol production of the Oregon plant, 
when operating, will approximate 4,000,- 
ooo gallons annually at a cost of about 
25¢ to 30¢ a gallon compared to go¢ a 
gallon for industrial alcohol made from 
molasses. And what is more important, at 
least in peace time, is a byproduct, lignin. 


A ton of wood waste that produces 50 
to 55 gallons of alcohol, also produces 650 
pounds of lignin, which scientists say of- 
fers astounding possibilities as a source of 
cheap protein feed, fertilizer, building ma- 
terial, fuel, tanning material, and other 
uses. 

And surveys show there are at least 65 
other locations where similar plants would 
be commercially feasible. 


Irons Coming Up 


Eagerly awaited electric irons will reach 
retailers’ shelves in about three months, 
WPB officials predicted, after giving the 
green light to plants in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Kentucky. Most of the 
new irons will be automatic household 
models. Quotas for 2,000,000 will be as- 
signed in 1944, “without interference with 
military production,’ WPB_ chairman 
Donald Nelson announced. 


M Day for Dollars 


Moving toward voluntary mobilization 
of private credit for post war domestic 
and foreign trade, bankers and credit men 
last week planned strategic use of dollars 
for peacetime prosperity. 

Local and regional credit pools to aid 


small business were outlined by A. L. M. | 


Wiggins, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, to a Missouri Bankers 
Convention in Kansas City. “New de- 
mands for credit in the post war period, 
particularly for small business,” Wiggins 


said, will be able to draw on “a reservoir 
of supplemental credit through every one 
of the country’s 15,000 banks.” 

And in the neighboring state of Ne- 
braska, the National Association of Credit 
Men heard Nicholas J. Murphy, vice pres- 
ident of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, reveal that big banking men are 
preparing for post War foreign credits to 
further development and maintenance of 
foreign trade, rehabilitation, and currency 
stabilization. 


Dismissal of the government's anti- 
trust suit against some of the nation’s 
largest packing companies prompted a 
Denver, Colo., federal court judge to re- 
buke the government with the hope that 
it would “exercise more caution” in such 
cases in the future. The suit hinged on 
fat lamb marketing methods and the gov- 
ernment moved for dismissal because con- 
ditions had changed from those existing 
from 1935 to 1940, when the law infrac- 
tion was alleged, 


Cooperative Repairing 


Chubbock, Idaho, farmers have under- 
taken an equipment repair project under 
sponsorship of the Portneuf Grange. 
Percy Roe, Alameda blacksmith, cooper- 
ates by repairing equipment and giving 
instruction on the work at the same time. 
Twenty-five farmers participated in a sim- 
ilar project in 1943 when the shop was 
opened to meet equipment shortage. 
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New Strategy 


Strategy of attack by “Big Four” farm 
organizations against subsidies and price 
controls has shifted from blunt opposition 
to legislation forcing OPA into court to 
defend what farm leaders call “usurpation 
of power beyond that granted by Con- 
gress.” 

Condemning “legal subterfuges OPA 
has employed to prevent court tests of 
some of its high-handed actions,” national 
leaders of the Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and Co- 
operative Milk Producers joined in sup- 
porting amendments by Senator Wherry 
(R. Neb.) to the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Bill. The Wherry amendments would 
give anyone accused of violating price 
ceilings the right to prove in court the 
ceilings were illegal. 

“There is an issue in the proposed 
amendments even more fundamental than 
price control in war time,” said the farm 
leaders’ statement. “That issue is observ- 
ance of the laws by agencies and officials. 
Many price regulations and other actions 
of OPA have disregarded the will of Con- 
gress. The agency has refused, in instance 
after instance, to make price adjustments 


required by law.” So the farmers believe. 
The farm organization leaders accused 
OPA of breaking the law by fixing ceiling 
prices below parity and farm production 
costs and filling the gap with subsidies. 


Tight situation in corn and other feed- 
stuffs has loosened up the leather market. 
Because of increased cattle slaughterings, 
tanners have been able to step up their 
rate of soakings and to increase hide in- 
ventories, down almost to zero for a 
while. 


Egg Squeeze 


There'll be just about enough ware- 
house space to hold this spring’s record 
egg production, WFA officials estimate. 
By mid-June, when the flow of eggs is 
expected to pass its peak, officials predict 
about 10,000,000 cases will be in storage. 

Meanwhile the search for refrigerated 
space for eggs bought under the govern- 
ment’s price support program has put eggs 
in former apple coolers, and other facili- 
ties never before used for that purpose. 
More than 8,000,000 cases were in storage 
by mid-May, with the flow continuing at 
a rate of more than 2,000,000 a month. 

Tight feed supplies, and unfavorable 
egg-feed price ratios, are expected to com- 
bine with warmer weather in cutting egg 
production at faster than seasonal rates 
during the next month. 
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Food processing machinery manufac- 
tuters will be asked to continue another 
year on about their present allotment— 
50% of average 1939-41 production—ac- 
cording to WFA recommendations to 
WPB. -Officials believe food processors, 
with the possible exception of those .in 
cereal lines, are getting along okay and 
needn’t be among the first to share in 
reconversion, 


Drug Pays Sheep Profits 


Kentucky sheep raisers think so much 
of phenothiazene, anti-parasite drug de- 
veloped by USDA, the state university 
named a week for it. Phenothiazene week 
brought farmers to Lexington, Ky., for 
demonstrations by livestock experts.’ 

Phenothiazene is the main point of a 
12-point program worked out by Richard 
Miller, Kentucky University sheep spe- 
cialist, for getting rid of tail-end lambs— 
young sheep that fail to finish on grass by 
the first of July and have to be fed grain 
through the summer and fall to be mar- 
keted. 

By ridding a flock of 300 ewes and 447 
lambs from parasites with phenothiazene, 
one farmer, Henry Besuden of Clark 
County, Ky., finished all his lambs on 
pasture where, the year before, 43% 
weren't finished by weaning time, July 
15th, even with heavy hay and grain feed- 
ing. Besuden figured his $98 investment 
in phenothiazene paid $860 in profits. 














South American Bonds 


Latin American bonds which sold like 
hot cakes in the USA during the financially 
frenzied 20’s—then, in some cases went 
into default and lost most of their in- 
vestment value during the deflated 30’s— 
are due to pay off as a result of the war 
export boom which left American Repub- 
lics with over $2,000,000,000 in gold and 
foreign exchange, chiefly dollars, at the 
end of 1943. 

Biggest debtor in default is Peru, with 
$85,600,000 in three dollar bond issues of 
the Peruvian Government, and one each 
of the Province of Callao_and City of 
Lima. No interest has been paid on these 
bonds, or on most of $15,000,000 in Brit- 
ish Pound Sterling bonds since 1931, ex- 
cept for-one small payment in 1937. 

Meanwhile back interest has been piling 
up at a rate of $5,250,000 a year. On the 
dollar bonds, the unpaid interest now to- 
tals more than $60,000,000. Representa- 
tives of United States and British bond- 
holders are now negotiating a settlement 
in Lima. 

El Salvador and Brazil have already 
paid off defaulted bonds, leaving Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, and Columbia the largest lag- 
gards. 


industrialization Spurred 


Patterns for partnership of USA and 
Latin American business were hammered 
out by delegates from 21 American re- 
publics at a 10-day Inter American De- 
velopment Conference in New York City. 

Achievements of the Mexican-American 
Commission for Economic Cooperation in 
coordinating war industries of the two 
nations, described by WPB Chairman 
Donald Nelson, spurred plans for similar 
industrial cooperation throughout the 
hemisphere. “Increasing industrial facili- 
ties beyond our borders will not jeopard- 
ize our economic leadership,” Nelson pre- 
dicted. “Over the long term it will aid 
expansion of foreign trade.” 

Technical and financial help from the 
USA to raise the purchasing power of the 
130,000,000 people south of the Rio 
Grande by industrialization was called for 
by Brazil’s Dr. Valentim Boucas, who said 
hemisphere markets depend on increasing 
local production of goods as well as ex- 
ploiting natural resources. 

The Conference urged encouragement 
of trade by prohibiting all cartels, export 
subsidies and government in business. 


Canada’s War Rules 


Canada has solved the gasoline black 
market problem by strict enforcement and 
popular cooperation, Humphrey Mitchell, 
Canadian Labor Minister, declared in 
Washington. Despite limitations of 120 





gallons a year per driver, there is no black 
market north of the border, Mitchell said. 

Rigorous control of wages, jobs, man- 
power and industrial relations. match 
strict rationing rules in Canada’s wartime 
economic structure, Mitchell explained. 
No Canadian can get a job except through 
Selective Service, or quit a job unless 
Selective Service agrees, he said. “We 
have had to freeze people in the teaching 
profession, as well as coal miners, long- 
shoremen and farmers.” 





INDISPENSABLE: President Alfonso Lopez 
of Colombia, where the Senate refused to 
accept his resignation during 2nd term. 








SUPER-SMART ¢ SUPER-VALUE 


TAILORED 
COMPACT 
ALL-PURPOSE 


WALLET 
p49 






23-KARAT 


GOLD-STAMPED Free 
Name and standard fraternal or service insignia 


The smart, super-thin wallet featured in finer shops 
—Never Sold Before at This Price! ‘The Devon- 
shire”, tailored in supple, smooth Genuine Suntan 
Saddle Leather with contrasting trim. Flat — yet 
omazingly roomy — ample pockets and sections 
for checks, bills, cards, identifications, etc. Perfect 
Gift for Father's Day or Man in Service. While 
they last — $4.49 (tax included) postpaid. Print 
nome and designate insignia for GOLD STAMP- 
ING! Send check or money order. (No return on 
stamped wallets.) 


SLEEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 


of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
, Product Only As Directed. 





Gently Dissolves Stubborn Dirt 


War, factory, and office workers go 
wild over G Hand, the new discov- 
Rake ae for hand smudge. it gently lifts out 
stain like magic. Men and women 
Tonnes now get rid of ugly smeary hand grime with 
this marvelous new way skin cleaner. It con- 
tains no sand, pumice, grit, or abrasive to cut, grind or 
mar the most delicateskin. Sells like wild to war plants, 
factories, shops, stores and offices. Big new two-way 
agents profit plan. 
FREE s AMPLE. Rush name for complete ietalle. 
free sample and amazing two-for- 
one introductory ay A plan, with pogitive money-back 


guarantee on every 8 
FOSTER BROS. CO. Dopt. 205, Decatur 80, 111. 


Adolescent Pimples 


when externally caused 


Use Cuticura Soap and Ointment to hel 
relieve. Many say results are wonderfu 


CUTICURA Soap: OINTMENT 
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Yard Goods Critical 


From Minnesota to California the most 
critical needs in clothing and textile lines 
are cotton yard goods, women’s house 
dresses of decent quality and children’s 
clothes, a 28 state survey by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shows. 

An increasing supply of garments and 
materials is in prospect but a depreciation 
in quality both in materials and work- 
manship is almost inevitable. 

Says the Association: 

“The so-called ‘house’ dress is the work 
dress for millions of women, and as such 
is a highly important garment for the 


‘women who are helping do the nation’s 


essential work. Materials, machinery and 
manpower are all wasted if house dresses 
become unwearable after a few tubbings 
or wearings.” 

Ruth O’Brien, chief of division of 
textiles and clothing, Department of Agri- 
culture, has this to say about clothing: 

“It is necessary that women learn to 
take care of the materials and dresses 
they have had for some time because the 
textile industry is short of manpower, and 
materials are going into hammocks, mos- 
quito netting, gauze, sheets and pillow 
cases for hospitals for the Army. Few 





I believe in the emancipation of 
women just as much as anyone, but 
some wives show it in funny ways. 


Mrs. D. is a splendid woman, but 
her chief interest is the Amalgamated 
Association for the Prevention of 
Children’s Sucking Their Thumbs in 
Abyssinia. Mrs. D. says cooking 
meals and running a home are purely 
- mechanical aspects of living. Her 
husband has to get his own meals half 
the time. Gosh, I’d hate to think 
what Bill would say if I took up such 
ideas. Bill’s old-fashioned in his ideas 
about women. But then, I like being 
Bill’s wife and the way he depends on 
me makes me feel I’ve career enough. 
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people realize that this global war means 
there must be a huge supply of different 
sized suits. One battle may necessitate 
outfitting the men of a unit all over 
again.” 

In making over old dresses a basic pat- 
tern, such as a shirtwaist pattern, can be 
used. Exercise care in selecting fabrics. 


Warning on Canning 


The USDA warns against buying can- 
ning powders and phony freezers. 

Innocent looking trade names may hide 
dangerous substances such as formalde- 
hyde, salicylic acid or boric acid in can- 
ning powders that purport to preserve 
foods. While some of them may not be 
harmful in small doses, they could have 
an injurious effect if taken frequently as 
they would be in canned foods, the de- 
partment points out. 

Nothing can take the place of heat, 
properly applied, in correct canning 
methods. For safety, use the canning 
rules that are based on scientific research. 

Primary rule in buying freezers is: Be 
sure they are in good condition. Second 
hand freezers on the market may not be 
in good condition, parts are scarce, and 
skilled repairmen have gone to war. 


“Wows Take A Bow” 


Women in war work have formed their 
own organization—the WOWS, or Wom- 
en Ordnance Worker—which now boasts 
a membership from the East coast to the 
Black Hills of South Dakota of more 
than 75,000. 

The organization has its official charter, 
creed and insignia and a national office 
in Chicago. There, Caroline Budinger 
holds forth as executive secretary. Says 
she, “the WOWS offer the girls every- 
thing. Companionship, inspiration. It 
builds morale in industry. Companies 
know this, that’s why they are for it.” 

But the WOWS’ contribution to the 
war effort doesn’t stop with work in a 
factory. Among their achievements are 
baking cakes for the U.S.O.; supplying 
a one day induction center with books, 
lamps and furniture; donating 500 pints 
of blood; equipping an ambulance, buy- 
ing a jeep, and supplying a piano for 
wounded soldiers at a Veteran’s Hospital. 

Many of the WOWS’ members have 
won special awards for distinguished serv- 
ice such as Katherine Vacula, who was 
singled out for an award as a milling- 
machine operator. 

Their motto is: “The girls behind the 
men behind the guns.” 

The official emblem is a shield inscribed 
with “WOW” and superimposed above 
like a crest, a circle representing the 
globe bearing the letters, “U. S. A.” On 
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WOMEN WANT BIG, HOMEY KITCHENS like this, a survey by a moker of kitchen fixtures 
reveals. Manufacturers agree bigger kitchens, with sitting and living space, can be more efficient, 


either side of the circle is a flying wing. 
Behind the shield are two crossed cannons 
protruding on either side. Official colors 
are black, white, and gold. 

Anyone who has been employed by a 
firm or corporation for at least 60 days 
may apply for membership. 


Hint of the 20s 


Those long torso fashions of the 20s 
are creeping back into wardrobes. De- 
signers are not trying to revive them espe- 
cially, but the detailing of costumes has 
a definite trend toward the long waisted 
dress. They usually are tailored in two 
pieces with the top closely fitted, making 
the figure look pencil thin. 

Jersey, in either wool or rayon, has 
its place in the new seasonal cycle be- 
cause it lends itself to smooth sailing 
around the shoulders and falls in grace- 
ful folds from the hips to give that thin- 
ness of line in the ultra smart dress. 

Peplums also are coming to the fore in 
the fashion world as well as those finger 
tip boxy jackets that were the rage in 
the 20s. There was a time when harmony 
was the cry of the well dressed woman 
but today, it is chic to wear accessories 
that contrast in color and fabric. 

Blouses to be worn with smart tailored 
suits are either frilly and unsophisticated 
looking or strictly severe in their tailor- 
ing. Buster Brown bows tie neatly at a 
high neckline while visions of the Gib- 
son girl are shown in all the beruffled 
white organdies that add a crispness to 
any suit whether dressy or tailored. 


War Brides’ Headaches 


Pity the war brides who start from 
scratch to buy household articles that 
have little resemblance to pre-war ones. 


Napkin rings that once charmed guests 
with their silver splendor have been re- 
placed by plastics in rainbow colors. 
“Lazy Suzannes” that whirled in the 
middle of the table with vinegar cruet, 
salt and pepper and sauces are back on 
the market in modernistic styles of wood. 

A new hamper hassock has come forth 
for use in a crowded apartment. It can 
be used as a seat or vanity bench. 


Recipe of the Week 


PEACH AND CALAVO SALAD 


2 Calavo pears; lemon juice; salt; 3 
canned cling peach halves; lemon wedges. 

Cheese Dressing: 1 (3-ounce) package 
cream cheese; 2 tbsp. mayonnaise; 1 tsp. 
milk prepared mustard; 4 tsp. garlic salt. 

Cut each Calavo into halves lengthwise 
and remove seed and skin. Sprinkle fruit 
with lemon juice and salt. Place each 
half on a garnished salad plate. Slice 
peaches, Arrange peach slices endwise in 
seed cavities of Calavo halves. Serve with 
lemon wedges and dressing made by 
blending cheese and other ingredients 
smooth, If added color is desired, top 
with a few pomegranate seeds or pieces of 
maraschino cherries. Serves 4. 





California Foods Research Institute 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 

lastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S.Hill St-Oapt. 357 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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James E. Johnson 


“Kissing the Girls Good-by” is the out- 
standing feature of this war as compared 
with other wars in which the United States 
has participated over the last half cen- 
tury, according to 84-year-old James E. 
Johnson, veteran train announcer for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, who this 
spring has rounded out 62 years’ continu- 
ous service with the company. 

Sad-eyed women standing on tiptoe at 
the station gates, bravely holding back 
their tears until after trains started, then 
giving way to sobs muffled by handker- 
chiefs—this was what Johnson saw and 
heard through the Spanish-American War 
of 1898, the movement to the Mexican 
border in 1916, and the First World War 
of 1917-18, leading up through four gen- 
erations of soldiery to the present time. 

“But we have an entirely contrasting 
picture today,” said “Uncle Jim,” as fel- 
low-employes know him. “Not a week 
passes but we send off recruits for the 
WACS, WAVES, SPARS, WASPS and so 
on. Accompanying them to the depot are 
mothers and sisters, to be sure; but also 
husbands, brothers, fathers and sweet- 
hearts of the male persuasion. Men hold 


- Health 


New Disease Remedy 


A protein substance extracted from the 
blood plasma of volunteer donors was 
found effective as a new medical weapon 
in the fight against contagious disease, 
the War Department announced. 

The material, called “gamma globulin,” 
was used successfully in the armed forces 
in preventing measles epidemics. Sol- 
diers exposed to the disease have been 
given muscular injections of the substance 
an@ did not contract the malady. Equally 
favorable results were obtained when the 
substance was used at a girls’ school 
where on outbreak of measles occurred. 

Researchers consider the discovery as a 
possible remedy for other contagious dis- 
eases such as scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
and diptheria. Because the effectiveness of 
the treatment is of short duration, it is 
given only when the disease approaches 
epidemic proportions. Scientists conduct- 
ing medical research for the Army Sur- 
geon General are credited with the new 
development. 








Shortage of doctors (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 14) has been partly met by moving 
physicians to areas where they’re badly 
needed, the War Manpower Commission 












their emotions under control, but the 
spectacle of a mother bidding good-by to 
her daughter is a distressing scene.” 

Johnson hails from Kentucky. His first 
railroad job, at 18, was porter on trains 
running through Ohio. He escorted Grover 
Cleveland on his first trip to the White 
House and saw him safely back to New 
York at the conclusion of the second 
Cleveland term. He laid the red carpet for 
the late Queen Marie of Rumania when 
she visited the United States and has per- 
sonally served hundreds of America’s 
leading celebrities. 


PATHFINDEK 


In prime health, Johnson works 
six days out of every seven at the 
B. & O. station in Philadelphia, 
where he has been stationed ever 
since the depot was opened 56 
years ago. Never misses a Sunday 
at church, and last year took only 
one day off, that to serve as judge 
of election in his ward. At the con- 
clusion of 55 years of service, the 
late Daniel Willard, president of the B. & 
O., made a special trip to Philadelphia to 
present the old gentleman with an en- 
graved gold watch. He and his 79-year-old 
wife have had seven children, six living. 
He had two sons in the First World War 
and has two grandsons serving today. He 
attributes his longevity at 84 to simple 
living “and never getting mad.” 

Train announcing, he says, has been 
greatly simplified today by the inventions 
of modern science. All you have to do is 
stand before a microphone and speak as 
gently as though addressing a child. 











announced. Of the 510 areas reported criti- 
cally short of medical personnel on April 
10, 135 were supplied with doctors and 
the needs of 146 were “met by other 
means.” But 185 communities are still on 
the critical list. 


Glucose for Castaways 


Use of glucose, a form of sugar, as a 
partial substitute for water in the diet of 
shipwrecked seamen and aviators afloat on 
life rafts, is suggested by Dr. James J. 
Gamble of the Harvard Medical School. 

The glucose not only serves as a food, 
but also serves to reduce thirst. Dr. 
Gamble explained one of the oddities of 
body metabolism is the kidneys use con- 
siderable water to flush out body acids, 





International 


PENICILLIN is derived from these cultures 
which are being inoculated with seed spores. 





and glucose prevents some of these acids 
from forming. 

So great is the saving of water that 
for each 100 grams of glucose eaten, loss 
of 140 grams of water from the body is 
prevented. In addition to supplying the 
body with food and water says Dr. 
Gamble,~“‘glucose contributes to courage, 
something of an asset to a castaway.” 


Penicillin for Civilians 


Approximately 32% of the nation’s out- 
put of medicinal penicillin has been re- 
leased by WPB for civilian use, and 
allocated to some 1,000 civilian depot 
hospitals throughout the country. Coupled 
with the announcement was a warning 
that “continuation of the supply would 
depend entirely upon military needs.” Al- 
lotment of the “wonder drug” for ci- 
vilians is estimated to be about half of 
the required minimum. The allotment for 
May is about 35 billion units, approxi- 
mately one-third the estimated total 
monthly production. 


Vaccine for Polio 


Development of a vaccine for infantile 
paralysis will be announced by the Mayo 
Foundation in Minnesota, Dr. Carl E. 
Rosenow of the Mayo staff told a chemis- 
try seminar at California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena. It will be pos- 
sible, he predicted, to inoculate children 
against this dread disease. 
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Slump in quality of school instruction 
which began when war drew trained teach- 
ers into other lines will be prolonged after 
the war because of present decreased en- 
rollment in training institutions, the U. S. 
Office of Education predicts. A survey 
shows about one-third of the nation’s 
teachers have gone, leaving children to get 
education from “anyone who could qual- 
ify for an emergency certificate.” 

Post war strain on available instruction 
will be intensified, the report said, by 
greater stress on adult education because 
more than 500,000 pupils over 15 have 
left high school for war service or indus- 
tries. Meanwhile high school summer ses- 
sions reported increased enrollments for 
military service or war plants in the fall. 


Why Pupils Leave School 


Some school systems are not giving 
students what they want in education, a 
survey in New York City indicates. Chief 
reasons why most of the pupils failed to 
return to school were: (1) too many un- 
interesting courses, and (2) a desire for 
a part time study and a work program. 








School for Rural Pastors 


America’s first and only school for 
rural pastors is Southern Baptist college, 
located at Pocahontas, Ark. Specializing 
in training rural pastors with compact 
and streamlined courses, the school was 
founded in 1941 by Rev. Hubert E. Wil- 
liams, who at 31 is one of the country’s 
youngest college presidents. 

The unique school combines learning 
to preach the Gospel with the technique 
of handling a hammer and saw with effi- 
ciency because President Williams be- 
lieves these are equally important duties 


‘for his students. How to keep a church | 


repaired, or to build one if necessary, is 
emphasized instead of advanced studies in 
history, languages and science. The col- 
lege’s two-year practical curriculum, 
offered at low costs, omits “excess bag- 
gage” and instead stresses rural church 
administration and program activities. 
“We inaugurated,” said Rev. Williams, 
“courses in holding a wedding, a funeral, 
or a rural social, teaching ways and means 
of keeping a church out of debt, and 
showing how a pastor can baptize with 
equal dignity in either a church baptistry 
or a country stream.” : 
The college does not attempt to give 


Here are their study preferences: a part 
time study and work program was wanted 
by 66%; commercial and business train- 
ing was favored by 48%; vocational 
courses, 22%; academic subjects, 15%; 
trade courses, 15%. 

Most of those who dropped out had 
completed only the second or third year 
of high school. Of that number, 82% are 
holding paid jobs. Of these 3% earn un- 
der $15 weekly; 72% earn between $15 
and $25; 23% between $25 and $40, 
and 2% over $40. 

The largest group is doing office work. 
Of all jobholders, 74% say they like the 
idea of earning an income of their own 
and 62% reported a financial need. 


State Unit Killed 


Demanding reversal of a War Man- 
power Commission order to discontinue 
teachers’ placement service, Acting Gov. 
Goodland of Wisconsin called the order 
an infringement of state’s rights. In let- 
ters to Wisconsin Congressmen and WMC 
Chairman McNutt, Goodland called for 
continuance of the program which was 
part of the state employment system for 
ten years before it was “loaned” to the 
federal government Jan. 1, 1941. 


Where Children’s Money Goes 


Questions like: “How much should I 
spend on candy and chewing gum?” and 


“How can I earn money in my spare 
time?” reached classroom discussion at a 
consolidated school in Giles County, Va., 
so students of State Teachers College at 
Radford, Va., devised accounting forms 
for the children to keep spending records. 
Result is that simple consumer books for 
classrooms and parents are planned. 

Reports by sixth grade pupils showed 
68% had regular allowances averaging 
59¢ a week, while 32% earned an average 
of 72¢ weekly. Few made weekly budget 
plans, though free to spend their money 
as they liked. Chief expenditures were 
for movies, candy and comic books. Most 
of the children saved some money, with 
72% buying War stamps. 

Almost two-thirds of the high school 
pupils earned an average of $2.37 weekly, 
plus allowances averaging $2.12. Part 
went for clothes, but, like the younger 
pupils, the high school students put sweets 
and movies at the top of all expenditures. 


Aids to Teachers 


Grey, Lennox and Consultants: “What 
Communication Means Today.” The chal- 
lenge to teachers of English. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. so¢ each. 

A wall chart entitled “A Planned Pro- 
gram for Cultural Growth Through the 
Study of Literature,” published by Laid- 
law Bros., 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Sent free to teachers on request. 





"But he, willing to justify himself, said unto 


Jesus, And who is my neighbor?" Luke 10: 29 








SOUTHERN BAPTIST'S DEAN Rev. North. 


as full an education as the seven years of 
college and seminary work. Rev. Williams 
feels the automobile has tended to shift 
more and more professional men to the 
city, and yet, there are as many people in 
small town areas as ever. In his Arkansas 
district, there are more. 

Since the country minister has to live 
among his people—cannot commute from 
the city, the pastorate in a rural church is 





a desirable career in itself, not a stepping 
stone to a city pulpit, he says. Courses 
are designed to keep the student rural in 
his outlook, and costs are low enough to 
keep him from getting into debt. 
“Every other institution training min- 
isters,” declared President Williams, “has 
unconsciously been training them away 
from the rural community to the city. 
We have started the reverse process.” 


Sermonette 


We hear much about the good 
neighbor policy in our day. . Christ 
pointed out that anyone who is in 
need is our neighbor. In the light of 
this truth, we will all have to admit 
that we have our needs. It’s true 
there are some less fortunate than 
we, but then there are some more 
fortunate than we. None of us is 
able to live unto himself. We have 
needs that others must supply. With 
the realization that we depend on 
others to supply our needs, we should 
in turn love and minister to those 
who have'need of what we have. In 
thus sharing, we are all made whole. 


Rev. H. L. Javrin 
First Baptist Church, Nokomis, Ill. 








SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feathers 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. 


Mail $2.50 today. S Supply oe No C.O.D.’s, 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. beyt. ¥, Myste, Conn. 


‘nom PSORIASIS 


MAKE THE ONE 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or a have tried. 


SEND FOR 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
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in newspapers, magazines and books. 
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COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
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HAIR REMOVER 
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SAVE MONEY!—USED AUTO PARTS 


EVERYTHING for your car, GUARANTEED 
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needs for immediate reply. 
VICTORY<2439-AB Gunnison-Chicago 25, Ilinois 
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Indians. and Booze—The Indians held 
a council at Pittsburgh in 1737 and voted 
Prohibition for all Indians, with four 
agents, called “Dry Agents,” assigned to 
each village to enforce the law against 
white men selling firewater to braves too 
young to know that it was bad. Prohibi- 
tion law was destined to become a moral 
law more or less universal over the whole 
country later, and it has never been re- 
pealed. 
The 1834 treaty was simply a recogni- 
tion of their own law. 
Helen E. Rhoads, West Chester, Pa. 


. .. I am not an Indian but some of 
my very best friends all my life have been 
Indians. One of their characteristics is 
self-control, but alcohol washes out that 
natural dignity and the Indian becomes 
wild, uncontrollable and dangerous. 

That “discriminatory” law that is re- 
ferred to was in sane consideration of In- 
dians’ welfare and protection. The fault 
to be found in this “discriminatory” law 
is that it left the rest of the Americans 
out. 

Mrs, L. G. Curry, Rackerby, Calif. 


. I have lived here on the Klamath 
Reservation for a good many years, and 
could send you a long list of Indians who 


PATHFINDER 


are dead as the result of the use of liquor. 
some in the penitentiary and some in the 
asylum; but if any of them have been 
benefited by its use I have never heard 
of it. 

Ross J. Ferguson, Chiloquin, Ore. 


. ». Why not show PATHFINDER is sin- 
cere, by taking the 1834 Indian law, at 
least as respecting Indian citizens, to the 
U.S. Supreme Court? That law is obvi- 
ously unconstitutional, for the Constitu- 
tion plainly guarantees to all, citizen or 
not, equality before the law. 

Darwin Kellogg Pavey, New Orleans, 
La. 


. . Why all the empty praises ac- 
corded the preséht day Indian Warriors 
when the very ideal for which he is sup- 
posed to be fighting—-namely, liberty—is 
denied him according to the 1834 laws? 
I am also an Indian from South Dakota. 

Oliver G. Center, Hisle, So. Dak. 


The Pesky Dog—Dogs are not rationed. 
Oh no! Dogs must have their meat even 
if people go without. One of the greatest 
carriers of disease is the dog which rolls 
in filth and then brings the germs into the 
house. Thousands of persons are bitten 
every year by dogs, and many die, but 
nothing is thought of it, Many would like 
to raise sheep to make clothes for them- 
selves and the soldiers, but most people 
seem to think it is more profitable to raise 
dogs to kill the sheep. 

R. L. Letson, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 








Gaslight—“Star”’ casting nearly ruins the 
movie version of a grand stage melo- 
drama. Story is of a man who subtly 
operates a terror scheme against his wife. 
Ingrid Bergman excellent as the wife. 
Worth seeing despite miscasting of Charles 
Boyer. 





Johnny Doesn’t Live Here Anymore—The 
difficult. feat of successfully entwining the 
unreal and the real here results in a 
better than usual comedy. The unreal is 


a Gremlin. The real is Simon Simone who 
rents an apartment from a_ departing 
Marine. The fun is rather fresh and 
pleasant in these serious days when a little 
relaxation is needed. 





Between Two Worlds—Sutton Vane’s fine 
old ghost play, “Outward Bound,” brought 
up to date. John Garfield, Eleanor Parker, 
Sidney Greenstreet, Paul Henreid. Shiv- 


ery. 





The Mummy’s Ghost—Lon Chaney 
wasn’t incinerated by that fire in “The 
Mummy’s Tomb.” He reappears in a 
horror reincarnation not up to even a 
“fair” rating. 
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Brain Teaser 


Submitted (with solution) by Z. A. 
Cadieux, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 
After selling a certain quantity of sugar 
at 6¢ a lb., a grocer discovered that be- 
cause his. defective scale was giving only 
154 oz. for a lb., he had falsely acquired 
an increase of 72¢ above the true total 
selling price. How many (true, 16 oz.) 
Ibs. had he disposed of, in that sale? 


Solution to last week’s 


Let 2/2=the daughter’s share; then 
4/2=the mother’s, and 8/2=the son’s, 
and 14/2=the whole fortune; 1/2=1/14 
of $7,700=$550; 2/2=2 times $550= 
$1,100, the daughter’s share; 4/2=4 
times $550=$2,200, the mother’s share; 
8/2=8 times $550=$4,400, the son’s 
share. 





Diner—Hey, waiter! This chicken is 
hard as a rock. 
Waiter—Quite naturally, sir. 


Plymouth Rock. 


It’s a 
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He—If I had a million do you know 
where I’d go? 
She—Sure. On our honeymoon. 


Quizzer—What happens when a body is 
completely immersed in water? 
Keester—The telephone rings. 





Hicks—Can you tell me how to make 
antifreeze? 

Wicks—Well, you might try shutting 
the old lady out in the cold. 


Gladys—Ben Haley is a funny guy. 

Dotty—How’s that? 

Gladys—Well, he took me out driving 
last night, and it was not long before we 
were out on a lonely country road. He 
explained that it was because he hated to 
drive in heavy traffic. Pretty soon the 
engine went dead, and he said he doubted 
if he could fix it. Well, he looked under 
the hood, fixed the trouble in about two 
minutes—and then drove on home. 





Mr. Testy—Great guns! What’s all that 
caterwauling next door? 

Mrs. T.—That is Mrs. Lungsy cultivat- 
ing her voice. 

Mr. Testy—Cultivating? 
cultivating. It’s harrowing. 


That’s not 


Daffynitions 

Cling Stone Peach: One who holds onto 
the diamond ring after the engagement 
is broken. 

Gentleman: A term used by women to 
describe any man they don’t know well. 

Success: A reward given to any person 
who contrives each day to outclass the 
person he was yesterday. 





A man walked into a restaurant and left 
the door open. 

A big fat man called out: “Shut that 
door. Were you brought up in a barn?” 

The man closed the door, went to a 
table, sat down, and began to cry. At 
which the fat, man looked uncomfortable 
and went over to the sorrowful one. 

Said he: “I’m sorry. I didn’t intend to 
hurt your feelings. I just wanted you to 
close the door!” 

“I’m not crying because you hurt my 
feelings,” came the reply, “but I Was 
brought up in a barn, and every time I hear 
an ass bray it makes me feel homesick.” 


To a Cutworm 


Thou sneaky, slinky caterpillar— 
Good for nothing garden killer! 


First my peas and then my beans, 
And for dessert—my endive greens. 


You low-down crawling saboteur; 
You’re no lady—if you're a her! 


I curse you with a mighty curse, 
And when I find you, you'll get worse. 


I'll excavate you with my hoe, 
Execute you with my toe; 


Bayonet you with my rake— 
Then burn you, drat you, at the stake! 
Roland B. Edgar 





RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 


Promptly 
Relieves 


Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime— doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! $ different sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for stub- 
borcase.alldrustors. EMI 
a Sees 


SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK 

These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
pgm chrome 


dial, 
genuine leather strap. The 
adies’ watch is sure to evoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
uisite daintiness. SEND 
ONLY $2.00 deposit. Pa 
postman for men's wrist- 
watch balance of $11.50 and 
for ladies’ f erinwete balance of $13.00 plus few cents 
postage and 10% Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 
days on our money if not — guarantee! 
Rush orders a is limited 











7759 S. Halsted, Dept. Sess 20, Mt. 
WANTED “*mxNacer 


Must have experience as estate manager and fore- 
man; to supervise four-man staff and day help on 

rivate eer Berkshires. Comfortable home, 
Fiberal ages and pri offered man and wife 
with or “without family. icant should have car. 
Convenient to schools, churches, modern city. Write 
full experience and ealary requirements; interview 
can be arra: 


NOTCH VIEW FARM, WINDSOR, MASSACHUSETTS 
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> EA CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


INVENTORS 


Socuze pba now. Avoid delays, Get new 
i “Protect, Finance one 5 Sell_ Your Invention” 
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Memorial Day and Home 


On the last Sunday in April, 1866, people out in Carbon- 
dale, a little village amid the Ozark hills of Illinois, got up 
a parade. Leading the way was General John A. Logan, per- 
haps the only American who rose from the ranks of a citizen 
army to gain that distinction. With a band blaring, the crowd 
marched out East Main Street to Woodlawn Cemetery. Busi- 
ness was suspended, women led children by the hand and more 
than 200 men, home from the war, stood among the graves. 
General Logan began: 

“Every man’s life belongs to his country—” 

There were no dry eyes in the crowd when he finished. Peo- 
ple out in Carbondale, unaware that they had celebrated the 
first Memorial Day, embraced each other, shook hands, spoke 
in low tones. 

A similar and practically simultaneous custom sprang up in 
the South, where the women formed the practice of decorating 
the graves of soldiers—both the Gray and the Blue—in the 
early spring. 

It was two years later, in 1868, that General Logan, by then 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
gave his famous order establishing May 30 as the Nation’s 
Memorial Day. The General had a part in memorial services 
many years after that. He lived to realize that there, in Car- 
bondale 78 years ago, he and the townspeople had given fellow 
Americans a gift that will endure through the centuries. 

When General Logan said that a man’s life belongs to his 
country he was thinking of comrades who had fallen on their 
native soil. He had no thought of a future war in which com- 
ing Americans were to fall in France, or of an even greater 
world conflict in which the blood of men of North and South 
and East and West was to be shed almost everywhere in Oc- 
cident and Orient. If he were among us now, he might make a 
few additions, bringing his memorial words up to date. They 
might be something like this: 

The best thing to remember about Memorial Day is what we 
tried to remember out in Carbondale—that the world exists by 
the Will of God, that people belong to God and to each other 
as well. Before God, all men are brothers .... regardless of 
antecedents. God wills the five stages of development for the 
human family. The first is the Individual. The second is the 
Home, the third the Community, the fourth the State and the 
fifth, the World. Once, it was enough to say that God sum- 
moned us to combine our homes and communities to be a 
united and strong nation. Right now, we must understand that 
He calls us to build a community of nations, just as friendly 
as we were that day in Carbondale, just as deeply rooted in 
the individual home and cooperative towns, just as confident 
that peace and impartiality grow from home relationships, then 
eddy in vast currents from the home fireside across all the 
world. War gives men a cause for which they are willing to 
strive and suffer. That cause is protection of the home. Better- 
ment for all the world must build upward from the home, 
through the town and the state, out to the world. The indi- 
vidual and the home are the guiding spirits for tomorrow’s 
world. Each of us, alone, is responsible for that world to our 
God, as well as to those who died on the soil of many na- 
tions to preserve our homes under our God. 
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Privilege of Self-Help 


What is the biggest thing that can be done in the interest of 
the veterans of this World War? 

From community halls to congressional halls the question is 
under discussion. Forehanded neighborhoods are studying the 
employnient prospects for the time when men come out of 
uniform and workers come out of the war plants. Legislative 
proposals contemplate mustering out pay, farm opportunities, 
educational advantages, and various other special considerations 
for those who have risked their lives. The Nation stands agreed 
that nothing can be too good for those who defend American 
freedom on the battle fronts. 

American freedom! Isn’t that what the men are fighting for? 
Isn’t it what they will want to come home to? 

The pride of Americans has always been their right to think, 
to speak, to act with full liberty. The traditional American 
has known that if he wanted to start any honest business, he 
was free to take his risks and start. He has known that if he 
wanted to change his job, that was his privilege. If he wanted 
to apply for a job, he applied to the employer who had the job 
to offer, and not first to a union boss. If he got the job, the 
pay was his to take home without deductions for dues or taxes 
unless he himself authorized them to be made. If he were a 
farmer, he sought no consent but his own to plant a crop and 
harvest it, and made his own decision as to how it should be 
sold. He spent his money, saved it, or invested it as he chose. 
And being a free man, he got on in the world far better than 
his regulated and supervised fellows anywhere else in the world. 

Whatever other provisions we may be able to create for the 
returning men will not be enough. The atmosphere of freedom 
will be the biggest reward of the man who has fought in its 
name. For with it comes the untrammeled privilege of self-help. 


No More Third Terms? 


Pages 12 and 13 of this issue carry the report on a survey 
conducted by Pathfinder during the past four weeks on the 
subject of “A Legal Limit for the Presidency?” For obvious 
reasons, the survey was conducted principally among Republi- 
can office-holders. The question asked was “Would you oppose 
a third-term for a Republican President?” The preponderant 
answer was, “yes.” 

This, at first glance, may seem like putting a heavy padlock 
on the barn door after the horse has been stolen. The bloom, 
many say, is off the two-term tradition. 

And that, we believe, should be the very reason for chang- 
ing it from a tradition to a law. Eight years was not a very 
long time, in terms of possible accomplishment, 150 or 100 
years ago. The battle of New Orleans was fought two weeks 
after the Anglo-American peace treaty had been signed at 
Ghent, France. 

But today eight tyears is a very long time in potentials of 
accomplishment. Twelve years is the difference. between kinder- 
garten and college in most children’s lives. These days eight 
years is certainly long enough for a President if balance of 
power is to be maintained between the Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial branches of government. There seems to be more 
reason for a “Legal Limit for the Presidency” than ever before. 
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More than 2,500,000 copies of Farm JourNat are de- 
posited in farmers’ mailboxes every month. All are sub- 
scriptions, paid-in-advance. In two out of three counties 
in the United States, the circulation of Farm JourNAL 
exceeds that of The Saturday Evening Post, Life or 
Collier’s. It is by far the largest and most influential 
rural magazine in the United States. 

These facts are of immense importance to the business 
men of small cities and towns. Surrounded by farming 
communities, your town is their market place. They read 
Farm JoURNAL—acquire from its pages new ideas of 
efficient farm equipment and better farm living. They 
see there the announcements of America’s foremost 
advertisers; learn of the new things which they have 
money to buy. 

The farmers of your community, already important 
customers, will be a far larger post-war market. Twice as 
many farm homes will have electricity. New houses will 
be built; new furnishings purchased. They will want mer- 
chandise of character and quantity not known before. 
By maintaining a close acquaintance with Farm JouRNAL, 
you will have a better idea of what your farm customers 
will expect from you. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“Dang it, Oncle Rafe, quit playing paratrooper ...comp’ny’s a’comin’ and maw can’t find the bedsheet!” 


NO CATCH...TO "PLUG-CHEKS GAS SAVING ! 


Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek” Inspection Service can help save * 
gas wasted by faulty, dirty or improper plugs. In actual ~ 
tests by the American Automobile Association this spark 

plug service resulted in increased gas mileage up to 12°0! 

Today some car owners get better results from “hotter” GREAT RADIO SHOW 

spark plugs than those which originally came with their | STARRING 


car. This is particularly true because gas rationing so RONALD COLMAN 


radically cuts the speeds and miles you drive. “Plug-Chek” 


iN 
will quickly show you whether your present plugs are “Everything For The Boys” 


operating “too hot” or “too cold” or just right. Get a 
Plug-Chek”’ today! U y Night . . « NBC Network 


Featuring men and women at the 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY fighting fronts 
TOLEDO, 1 - Merchandising Div n . OHIO 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





